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Hereafter Tue Critic will be pubiished weekly from the 
middle of September to the middle of June, and fortnightly from 
the middle of June to the middle of September. The cexperi- 
ment has been tried this year with gratifying success. As the 
new arrangement reduces the number of copies to be published 
during the year from fifty-two to forty-five, a corresponding re- 
duction will be made in the subscription price, which will be 
$3 per annum, instead of $3.50 as heretofore. 





Some London Publishers. III. 


THE BENTLEYS, AND SAMPSON LOW & CO. 

IN THE WHOLE publishing world of London, there is 
no more courteous gentleman than Mr. Bentley. He is 
getting on in years, and is a great sufferer from ill-health; 
but ill or well, old or young, he is the pleasantest man 
to deal with among the publishers of London. Occa- 
sionally one hears a story, usually from female lips, of 
his ability to make a bargain so that, possibly, he may 
have the best of it in the long run. But as this faculty 
of looking after number one is not confined to Mr. Bent- 
ley, there is nothing very interesting or original in the 
story. Mr. Bentley simply has an eye to the main 
chance, like others of his profession. And-the idea that 
authors invariably cast their eyes away from it is as 
much a fiction as are the best of the love-tales which 
Mr. Bentley sells. 

There is an old-time flavor about this worthy pub- 
lisher of: New Burlington Street, which leads one at 
once to desire his better acquaintance. He has the 
pleasantest way with him—a hearty greeting and cordial 
shake of the hand, even though he will probably deny 
your request ; and he has all the appearance of a man to 
whom hospitality and acts of kindness are as familiar as 
bundles of foolscap and author’s ‘copy.’ One cannot 
help in one’s mind associating him with his father’s 
friend ‘till the crack of doom,’ Thomas Ingoldsby, 
whose ‘ bin No. 6’ was ‘ one liquid ruby,’ and old Octo- 
ber ale like ‘mantling amber.’ Tne cosey mansion of 
Tappington Seward never, we'll wager, sheltered a 
more welcome guest than the elder Bentley, if his son, 
the present publisher, may be considered a fair present- 
ment of his sire in manner and disposition. Mr. Bent- 
ley is one of those who in familiar converse will assure 
you that Charles Dickens’s life has yet to be written. 
‘ His real life has yet to be written, my dear sir,’ he will 
say ; which seems to show that Mr. Bentley was tolerably 
well acquainted with the set of whom Dickens was the 
leading spirit. I have heard him say as much, while 
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relating a pleasing anecdote or two of such worthy good 
fellows as Douglas Jerrold, Leigh Hunt, and Hans 
Christian Andersen, personages of the Dickens era. 

The clients of the firm (Bentley & Son) are chiefly 
writers of fiction of the gentler sex—Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Miss Rhoda Broughton, Mrs. Alexander, with other 
ladies of lesser literary fame. Temple Bar, owned by the 
firm, affords a convenient medium for the publication 
of the stories of these authors in serial form before they 
are issued to the public in the orthodox-English three- 
volume fashion. A good novel is about the handsomest 
piece of portable property that a publisher can get hold 
of, and especially if it be written by a comparatively un- 
known author. There’s where the publisher of fiction 
makes his profits. The ‘unknown’ is, generally, too 
pleased to have her novel published at all to give atten- - 
tive consideration as to the terms on which the publisher 
undertakes to issue it. By and by, when the‘ unknown’ 
becomes well known, she would like to get back her 
copyrights into her own hands, but finds it would be 
easier to move the full Court of Chancery than the 
obdurate heart of her publisher. Many a well-known 
novelist, male and female, has writhed and struggled to 
get quit of that first ‘Memorandum of Agreement’ 
which was once so eagerly and thankfully signed ; but 
to no purpose. The stories which are told of some of 
the transactions between authors and one or two of the 
novel-publishing firms of London would fil a volume 
of very entertaining and curious reading. Mrs. Riddell 
has lately had something to say on this subject in her 
story ‘A Struggle for Fame,’ which I commend to the 
notice of ambitious and untried American authors, if 
only to learn what some of their cousins of English 
origin have to go through in attaining distinction with 
the pen. 

Messrs. Bentley & Son are ‘ Publishers in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty.’ The Queen never publishes anything 
through Messrs. Bentley. Whatever books she has been 
interested in have—hitherto—issued from the press 
of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. ; but this in no respect 
detracts from the honor which is Messrs. Bentley’s. 
Honorary privileges are, as most of us know, very 
freely conferred in England, from colonelcies, chaplain- 
cies, and ‘C. B.-ships,’ downward through the less 
aristocratic ranks to leather-breeches makers and boot- 
makers ‘ by appointment.’ The number of bootmakers 
‘by appointment’ to the Royal Family of Great Britain 
is unusually large, and is sufficient, one would say, to 
keep the Queen’s sons, daughters, grandsons, and 
granddaughters more extensively soled and heeled than 
nine tenths of the queen’s subjects, natty as to their 
boots, or the reverse. But the fact is, that the boot- 
makers ‘by appointment,’ in general, get as few royal 
commands for their handiwork as do Messrs. Bentley 
for putting the queen’s thoughts into type, or the chap- 
lains in ordinary or physicians extraordinary for attend- 
ance on her Majesty at Osborne or Balmoral. Messrs. 
Bentley are none the less entitled to the honor which 
they have borne for many y ars, and which is always 
advertised on the title-page that carries the imprint of 
their house ; and, albeit it brings no profit in the shape 
of pence, we wish them success and reputation to enjoy 
it for a century to come, as a sort of Grand Cross of the 
Order of Booksellers. 

IF THERE BE one London publishing firm better known 
in the United States than any other, that firm is Samp- 
son Low & Co., cr, to write with strict correctness, 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, Rivington and 
Marston—a consolidation of many thoughtful and aspir- 
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and indubitably, that of Mr. Edward Marston. Without 
him to lead and control its enterprises, the house would 
be deprived of its chief support. Mr. Edward Marston 
is an admirable senior partner, always to be found at his 
post when needed, energetic and hard-working be- 
yond most men of his years, and withal a very pleasant 
and obliging gentleman. He seems to be the life and 
soul of the establishment in all matters relating to 
authors,—reading their indifferently-written MSS., dis- 
cussing their projects, considering their terms, initiating 
literary schemes which promise well, and resuscitating 


old ones that have turned out badly, and, in fact, trans- - 


acting the whole business of the firm in the actual de- 
partment of publishing. Added to which, he must have 
a very considerable correspondence with clients in the 
United States, to say nothing of various firms in the 
English Colonies and on the European continent. Toa 
man with no method in his labor, this chief of the firm 
of Sampson Low & Co. must be a wonder, for he must 
get through an uncommon amount 'of work of a very 
miscellaneous character between Monday morning and 
Saturday night. 

Mr. Marston is the great English authority on inter- 
national copyright with America. He has written much 
on the subject and has spoken more before House of 
Commons select committees, and interested persons of 
lesser degree. It is needless to say that he is one of 
those gentlemen, of whom there are many in the Eng- 
lish capital, who would wish to see all English authors 
transacting their American business through their Lon- 
don publisher. He sees no harm in that profitable ar- 
rangement whereby an incautious author, having parted 
with the English copyright in his work to an English 
publisher, and the English publisher having sold ‘ ad- 
vance-sheets’ to an American publisher, the former 
pockets all the proceeds without allowing a single six- 
pence to the incautious author aforesaid. And neither, 
we confess, do we, if the author having foreknowledge 
of an American market for his wares, parts with his 
future prospects for a present consideration. Of course 
the right thing for the London publisher to do when he 
discovers the likelihood of a client’s work selling in the 
United States is to apprise him of the fact. ‘Sir,’ he 
should naturally say, ‘I perceive you know little about 
business matters, and as I have considerably the advan- 
tage of you there, I venture to suggest that you reserve 
your American sales, whereby you will probably net an 
additional thirty, or forty, or perhaps more, pounds.’ 
‘Sir,’ the author would naturally answer, ‘I entertain 
the highest sense of your honorable cunduct, which ‘is 
precisely what I might have expected from a publisher 
of your reputation. Such advice as you give should be 
worth to you a _— deal more than forty pounds, for I 
should judge, if you act with others as with me, your 
name must be known to every author and literary man 
in the kingdom.’ But we have not quite reached to 
this lofty ‘ Sandford and Merton’ standard of commer- 
cial talk in settling transactions between publisher and 
author ; and so long as so many American publishers 
persist in doing English authors a great wrong, so long 
will there be found not a few English publishers willing 
to profit by their example. 

mce one embarks on this international copyright 
controversy, he never knows whither his pen will lead 
him. It has always appeared to the writer of these 
papers that if the American publisher reversed the 
established order of things, opened a publishing office 
in London, and dealt directly with the English author, 
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not for ‘advance sheets,’ ‘ plates,’ or ‘a small edition,’ 
but for his MS. itself, the London publisher would be in 
a quandary. The American house might buy and print 
and publish English books and sell to the English house. 
No one would be foolish enough to test in the English 
courts the priority of, or simultaneous, publication 
question even if it ever arose. If he should, he would 
find himself saddled with a bill of costs which, before 
the lawyers had done with the case, would probably 
amount to a couple of thousand pounds. As a matter 
of fact, English publishers make a pretence of ‘ copy- 
righting’ Amercan works in the registry at Stationers’ 
Hall, when they have no more legal right to the copy- 
right than your correspondent has to call himself Presi- 
dent of the United States. But the simultaneous or 
priority of publication question is too slippery a test to 
handle in a court of law, without a rich fund of sub- 
scriptions to draw upon for costs. And as no London 
publisher (or American publisher either) would, for a 
paltry matter of £100, wish to pay £2000, the point of 
publication would. be allowed to lie untested. Your 
correspondent knows of a quite recent case where a Bos- 
ton publisher sent advance-sheets of an American work 
to a London agent, who complied with the provisions of 
the English copyright law, in Making the entry of the 
book’s title, etc., at Stationers’ Hall, and publishing 
and selling the book to the extent of those copies. By 
and by a well-known enterprising London publisher ex- 
pressed his intention of bringing out the work and his 
willingness to pay a reasonable sum for ‘ sheets ’—possi- 
bly twenty or thirty peunds. But the copyright entry 
at Stationers’ Hall influenced him so far as to lead him 
eventually to offer £100. That entry was legally of as 
much value as a sheet of note-paper, and yet the London 
publisher framed his offer as if the entry had been of 
proper worth. But who is going to testits value? Not 
a competing London publisher without an indemnity as 
to costs, and certainly not the American publisher. 
Cuas. E, Pascog. 





Literature 
‘* Jesus : His Opinions and Character.” * 

THE AGE WHICH fancies that it has outgrown the Naza- 
rene seems still fascinated by him. We have had all 
sorts of studies of Jesus : goody-goody platitudes of the 
old-fashioned sort whose name is legion; rhetorical 
declamations, like Canon Farrar’s strangely popular 
book ; elaborate outworkings of rationalistic theories, 
as in Strauss ; brilliant romances in the Renan style; 
ponderous essays at compromise, of the Lange vari- 
ety ; robust yet reverent criticism, after the pattern of 
Keim ; and fictions woven around the story of Jesus, 
like Abbott’s ‘ Philochristus’ and Freeman Clarke’s 
‘Thomas Didymus.’ It is hard now to say a fresh word 
upon this theme. Yet here is a thoroughly fresh word 
—a study of Jesus from a standpoint hitherto unoccu- 
pied. A lawyer reviews the story of Jesus as though he 
were upon the bench, and had to find judgment upon 
it. He approaches the case ‘ without prejudice or pre- 
possession,’ and subjects the ‘ authentic documents, in 
which are found the traditions of the origin of Chris- 
tianity,’ to a thorough and searching examination, by 
the aid of ‘ the most approved methods of analyzing and 
formulating evidence, and of determining its probability 
and strength and the conclusions of fact which it com- 

els.’ 
. The Synoptic Gospels are admitted in evidence, as 
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they stand, and no attempt is made to separate the orig- 
inal documents imbedded in these books from the later 
additions—a task for which so high an authority as Dr. 
Abbott assures us that our scholars have as yet not pre- 
pared themselves. ‘Upon any other assumption,’ says 
our author, ‘than that of the substantial accuracy of 
the language imputed in the Synoptic Gospels to Jesus, 
we have no data from which to determine his character 
or his doctrine, or, in fact, upon which to predicate his 
historical identity." This seems to us sound in the 
main, but it would have been more accurate if he had 
recognized the distinction between the authoritwof the 
passages peculiar to the individual gospellers and of 
those older passages, common to them all, which con- 
stitute the Triple Tradition, and to which we carry, as 
yet, our final appeal. The Fourth Gospel the author 
rules out from the historical evidence, for reasons which 
he duly presents, and in presenting which he shows that 
even this vexed question can be thrown into new lights. 
A discussion of the sources of evidence opens the book, 
and is followed by chapters upon the dominant ideas of 
Jesus, the legend of the miracles, the arrest, trial and 
death of Jesus, his personal pretensions and character, 
the legend of the Resurrection and the influence on his- 
toric Christianity of Paul and John. The result of this 
judicial study is a reversal of the judgment passed by 
ancient ecclesiastical authority upon the opinions and 
the character of Jesus, and accepted tradijtionally in the 
orthodox churches ; a decision that will surely be con- 
tested stubbornly and carried to other courts, When 
‘the personal equation’ is eliminated, a good deal of 
the sentence may possibly drop out with it. There is, 
however, a scrupulous endeavor after entire impartiality, 
and a dignified and reverent tone which, with the pal- 
pable power of the writer, impress the reader even where 
he cannot follow him to his conclusions. One feels like 
entering an objection to his rulings very frequently ; as, 
for example, in his singularly infelicitous handling of 
the exquisite scene, be it history or legend, of the ap- 
pearance of Jesus from the spirit-world to Peter; to 
which our author objects because of ‘ the gross demand 
for food, and the eager precedence of Jesus in the pas- 
sage to the prepared viands, the chaffing of Peter asa 
piece of after-dinner divertisement, and the gossipping 
fortune-telling of the fates of Peter and John’ (p. 419). 
There are not lacking other such failures to divine 
the spiritual character of the words and deeds of 
Jesus. Some of the traits found in the greatest Son of 
Israel seem to us entirely unwarranted by the Gospel 
story. The face here drawn is like one of those not un- 
common pictures which, while photographically true to 
the leading features, do yet contrive to miss, somehow, 
the essential expression of the man. Notwithstanding 
these defects, the book is a subtle and searching analysis 
of the Gospel story, surprising the reader who thought 
himself familiar with that story by the strong, strange 
light it turns upon its incidents and sayings. The cross- 
examination of the witnesses to the Resurrection is a 
fine specimen of the author’s masterful manner. His 
style is generally clear and forcible and at times rises 
into striking beauty. Taken altogether, this is one of 
the most notable books in its line since ‘ Ecce Homo.’ 





Swinburne’s ‘‘ Century of Roundels.”’ * 
Tue Time has gone by, if it ever was, when a sound 
critic would venture to doubt Mr. Swinburne’s clever- 
ness in poetic expression. He has always been a stu- 





* A Century of Roundels. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. New York: R. 
Worthington. 
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dent of sounds, and of words as representative of sound. 
If the mere melodious arrangement of vowels and of ~* 
the milder consonants constitutes the substance of 
poetry, as it certainly does of verse, Mr. Swinburne, 
while yet far below Tennyson, and far below Edgar Poe 
in musical utterance, is much above the great host of 
poets of this rhythm-studying generation. He is a 
master—one of many masters in our day—and with 
many followers. It is, however, to our thinking, an 
artificial nature, almost without exception, into which 
these men lead us—a nature too often shorn of the nat- 
ural, cut into winding paths of song, skilfully set with 
hedge rows and alien plants, cultivated, trimmed down 
to the prettiest shapes, and ornamented with fountains 
of fancy which spout scented water through silver tubes. 
It is such a nature as makes the simple-hearted country- 
man homesick for the real, while it may bea delight 
and marvel to the citizen of the metropolis of art. The 
imitators of Dryden and Pope were not more artificial 
in their conceits than these men are in their marshalled 
music of words. But music has fled far away from the 
native haunts of the old singers. Andrew Marvel was 
not defective in ear. His song of,‘ The Bermudas’ 
would make any but a Tennyson blush for his own im- 
maturity in sweet, natural flow of vowels. ‘ The 
Cuckoo,’ in Wordsworth, as pure music, is worth all 
that the present day has contributed to melody ; but in 
these poets, art was the handmaid of something else of 
a superior caste—or we may say the invited guest sum- 
moned to brighten the feast, and not to take the place of 
it. 

It would not be just to Swinburne and the best of the 
new school in artistic expression, to say that they have 
no depth of thought, no undercurrent of human feeling 
and tenderness ; but it is true-—and the ‘ Century of 
Roundels’ will in every stanza justify the statement— 
that thought is subordinate to expression, that the mind 
of the composer is busy with sounds, and not with the 
inner values of mental action and suffering. These 
hundred poems by Mr. Swinburne are set in one genera. 
form—the variations being only in length of line. How 
artificial this form is, and how inevitable that the poe. 
should be bound down to words, should hear nothing 
but words, the poet shall himself show us. 


‘ A roundel is wrought as a ring or a star-bright sphere, 
With crait of delight and with cunning of sound unsought, 
That the heart of the hearer may smile if to pleasure his ear 
‘ A roundel is wrought. 


* Its jewel of music is carven of all or of aught— 
Love, laughter, or mourning—remembrance of rapture or 
fear— 
That fancy may fashion to hang in the ear of thought. 


‘ As a bird’s quick song runs round, and the hearts in us hear 
Pause answer to pause, and again the same strain caught, 
So moves the device whence, round as a pearl or tear, 
A roundel is wrought.’ 


Here music is everything ; thought and fancy are lec 
in chains of the most rigid character. The rhymes alone 
task the ingenuity of the artist ; his stock must be larg= 
and his skill perfect to find and fit them. When ther 
have pleased the ear, the understanding, which, in a 
word-music, will follow and insist on sharing the delight 
has still to be satisfied. The imagination, which in 
poetry must follow the poet, and is not permitted, as in 
music, to wander at its own sweet will, demands satis- 
faction. Feeling, sentiment, must come in for their 
share, and rebel, if cheated. These are hard task-mas- 
ters. Only a-skilful art can decoy them into following 
an ignis fatuus. That thoughtless people should follow 
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a master in musical verse, and be content with the tick- 
ling sensation at the ear, is never a proof that anything 
exists in his work behind the music. He may create 
a fashion and have a following, but time carries such 
followers over like sheep into the next pasture where a 
new shepherd is tuning a green pipe. The few, but 
judicious, remain straining the inner ear for a more per- 
manent element than music. That Swinburne has 
maintained his audience so long is evidence that he has 
something besides the refining processes to present to 
us; but how much? An exquisite sense of tone, a 
wealth of diction, a fancy far more prolific than the 
imagination is strong, skill that comes of these, and an 
almost heroic patience of polish, giving effect to work- 
manship—these are the assured property of all these 
roundels. But when more is sought than these excel- 
lences—and they are excellences of a high order—little 
will be discovered that may not be found in a hundred 
poets of England and America. 

In a few of the songs, the thought is clear and sweet, not 
often novel or remarkable, but pleasing enough to bring 
the singer within the range of happy poets of the 
second rank. In most of the other verses, if the mind 
will consent to sleep, the ear will certainly be pleased ; 
but if the mind claim a share in the enjoyment, it will 
find itself vexed, first, to understand what the poet is 
driving at, and next that it should get so little result 
for so much strain. This is not saying that the art is 
idle, or out of place, or less than the best ; but only that 
art exists as a means and not as an end, that verse is not 
music alone, but music plus something else, and fails of 
its highest motive, if it does not give evidence of a sub- 
stance behind a fing surface. It is saying that, in our 
opinion, Swinburne fails, in these roundels, to put any 
one of them where Wordsworth puts ‘ The Cuckoo’ and 
“Yarrow Revisited,’ where Marvel puts the ‘ Garden 
Song,’ or where Tennyson puts the ‘ Brook Song’— 
among the verses that delight the ear and yet leave an 
echo in the soul. The mind cannot get away from the art 
of the poet, cannot forget that the final refrain is coming 
and must be provided for ; or, if it forgets this, it wea- 
ries of trying to carry the thought, or, if it finds this easy, 
wearies of seeing it burdened with meretricious orna- 
ment. The ingenuity with which many of the younger 
English poets are chasing art round a barren bush is 
something extraordinary. Our own poets are imitating 
the English in this unprofitable particular, and it is 
lamentable to see in our magazines with how small a 
capital of real feeling and experience, of sound passion, 
or suggestive thought, we can set up a versifier. Art is 
a rare excellence, worthy of most diligent pursuit, but 
only to the end of a legitimate union with thought and 
sentiment. . 





“ The Life and Mission of Emanuel Swedenborg.” * 

A CERTAIN gentle dignity and sweetness in the preface 
to this Life of Swedenborg prepare one for somethin 
unusual both in biography and in theological argu- 
ment. As a biography, indeed, the work is unique; 
for the word ‘ Life’ istaken almost wholly in its spirit- 
ual sense, as referring to the intellectual and spiritual 
development of the man’s mind and soul. Of incident 
there is absolutely nothing. Swedenborg was born, 
was never married, served his King thirty years in the 
College of Mines, made little journeys for the better 
prosecution of his studies, and died. The rest is a 
‘chronicle of his studies, his literary, scientific, philosoph- 





* The Life and Mission of Emanuel Swedenborg. ‘By Benjamin Worcester. Bos- 
ton : Roberts Brothers. 
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ical, and theological attainment, largely given in ex- 
tracts from his own writings. As theology, the book is 
again unique in the spirit in which it has been written. 
Here we have no violent dissenter, no dogmatist crazy 
after converts, no radical with mind apparently occu- 
pied more with those who are going to oppose him 
than with those whom he is laboring to oppose. Here 
have we rather the gentleness, the simplicity, the digni- 
fied sweetness, of one who feels that he has only to 
make known the good tidings he has heard to be im- 
mediately followed and believed ; one who hopes that 
you will listen to him because he has something so 
beautiful to tell ; one who, finding in himself an almost 
appalling capacity for faith, can yet charitably under- 
stand that it may be necessary for you to approach the 
goal by reason. 

There is something wonderfully winning in this ex- 
treme gentleness of attack. The simpleness with which 
the most stupendous statements are made as if objection 
to them were incredible strikes the reader, if not with 
a fervor of conviction, at least with a fervor of interest. 
When we are told of ‘a most interesting discussion in 
an assembly in the other world at which Swedenborg 
was invited to be present,’ of the scientific theories 
which Newton has learned in heaven, as reported by 
Swedenborg, and of a judgment of those already dead, 
which has already taken place in the other world, hav- 
ing been seen and reported by Swedenborg, we open 
our dazed eyes with a wondering sense that we have 
been missing something we too ought to have seen. 
Certainly these things must have been seen by Sweden- 
borg, from the author’s distinctness of assertion. 

The value and interest of the religious portions will 
vary according to,what we may call the intellectual 
temperament of the reader. Tosome of us, beautiful 
as is the author’s simplicity of faith, there is a simplic- 
ity of trust more beautiful still: the simplicity of 
Thoreau’s ‘One world at a time,’ compared with the 
simplicity of our author’s *‘ There are two worlds, for 
Swedenborg saw them both.’ But, the most careless of 
general readers cannot fail to be interested in those 
parts of the book not distinctly religious. To those 
who have thought of Swedenborg as merely a dreamer 
of dreams and seer of visions, it will be a curious revela- 
tion to learn of his vast intellectual attainment and ac- 
complishment ; to hear that the bent of his mind till 
late in life was either extremely practical or scientifi- 
cally speculative ; and more than all to look over the list 
of his published works, which has been to us the most 
interesting thing in the present work, It numbers one 
hundred and fifty volumes, on almost every known sub- 
ject requiring deep investigation, earnest thought, in- 
tense feeling, or imaginative speculation. Anatomy, 
algebra, matters of state and finance, magnetism, 
rational psychology, the worship and love of God, the 
earths in our solar system, the mode of inlaying marble, 
faith and works, a new method of finding longitude, 
conversations with ‘angels—these and such as these are 
the topics that interested the religious teacher of whom 
the least credulous must acknowledge that at least he 
was a marvellous man. 





Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Sir Tom.” * 

EvEN To say that Mrs. Oliphant is at her very best in 
the novel of ‘Sir Tom’ seems hardly enough praise for 
a story combining so many fine qualities in such re- 
markable degree. Of its more striking characteristics, 
it may be said that it is almost thrillingly interesting, 





* Sir Tom. By Mrs. Oliphant. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 
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and that the reader who takes it up at all, will not miss 
a sentence of it; not because of a sensational or too 
improbable plot, but because its little mysteries are ad- 
mirably sustained, and it is safe to predict that the most 
acute will find himself surprised at the end. Nor is the 
interest confined to the story. -Weare so strongly inter- 
ested in the people of the story that we are insistently 
curious to go on hearing about them, even after all the 
mysteries have been cleared up, and the novel brought 
to a legitimate end. Of its higher qualities, the most 
conspicuous are the really wonderful character-drawing 
and the fineness of the moral teaching, which is some- 
thing quite apart from the tediousness of a moral pur- 
pose, The characters al] live, and are all perfectly dis- 
tinct, from the baby that cannot talk, up through the 
delightful school-boy, the pedantic tutor, the foolish 
little marquis, the startling young Italian débutante, the 
fair young, unsuspicious wife, the radiant adventuress, 
to Sir Tom himself, the man ‘ with a past.’ It is hard 
to distribute adjectives among all these people; for 
although remarkable for their literary individuality, 
none of them is a hero or a heroine and none certainly 
is a villain ; each is a bundle of traits, good and bad, 
with such a leaning to the good, however, that the 
reader is left with a warm glow at the heart in behalf of 
human nature. 

That a pedantic tutor may be capable of a grande pas- 
sion, a silly little marquis of appreciating a noble act, a 
scheming little coquette of doing a noble act, and even 
an adventuress of making sacrifices, and that a gentle 
little woman with no intellect to speak of may be more 
than a match for a sensible man or quick-witted woman, 
is shown with as much justice as sympathy. Its uncon- 
scious moral teaching is in the powerful illustration that 
a dead past never can bury its dead, but will send its 
ghosts to disturb a future however unlike itself, and 
that a man who is so unfortunate as to have a past, had 
much better confess it to his wife than leave her to find 
it out. The novel, indeed, exhibits a rare combination 
of qualities, being intellectually brilliant, sympatheti- 
cally just, artistically interesting, and morally high in 
tone, 





“Sermons for the Church’s Seasons.’’ * 

THIS VOLUME is a memorial of one of the best-known 
clergymen of our age—Edward Bouverie Pusey. It is 
‘an offering to the Church, from the only surviving 
child of their venerable and revered author; more 
especially to those to whom the complete series of his 
sermons would be inaccessible, and to whom a course of 
reading chosen from among them may be welcome, 
adapted to the Church’s seasons, in one moderate-sized 
volume, where there might yet be found the fulness of 
his witness to Catholic doctrine and Gospel truth.’ The 


volume includes university and college sermons, ad- 


dressed to the Oxford undergraduates ; parochial ser- 
mons, preached before miscellaneous congregations ; 
and discourses prepared for special occasions. Addi- 
tional interest would have been given to the collection 
if the individual character of these thirty-one sermons 
had been indicated by the usual notes of time and place. 
As it is, we are left to divine their several audiences by 
the nature of the sermons themselves. The recurrence 
of the fatherly address ‘ my sons’ in some of them suffi- 
ciently suggests the author’s favorite congregation. Of 
the controversial phase of Dr. Pusey’s work, as a leader 
in the Catholic movement, there is here scarcely a re- 





* Sermons for the Church’s Seasons. Selected from the Published Sermons of the 
late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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minder, Intellectuality is not their dominant feature. 
They are not learned polemics, like the sermons of 
Canon Liddon ; nor graceful and genial studies of illus- 
trious national characters, like the lately-issued West- 
minster special sermons of Dean Stanley ; nor brilliant 
suggestions of ethical thought, like the popular sermons 
of Frederick Robertson ; nor the calm utterance of mys- 
tic truths, in tones wherein the intellectual and spiritual 
life blend, as in the sermons of Maurice. They are the 
fervid appeals of the saintly priest to the conscience of 
man ; exhortations fashioned in the thought and clothed 
in the style of the medizval churchman. The intense 
spirituality of the man, whom one of his American dis- 
ciples lately called ‘Saint Edward,’ makes itself felt 
through every page of these most practical discourses. 
The reader can understand from them the personal 
power of Dr. Pusey over the earnest, religious youth of 
Oxford ; and divine one secret of that strange move- 
ment, at once a spiritual revival and an intellectual re- 
action. A saint called upon the souls of men to follow 
him, as he was following Christ. There are many pas- 
sages which recall that graphic touch in the sketch of 
his famous sermon on sin after baptism, drawn by Moz- 
ley in his charming Reminiscences,—‘ the word irrepa- 
rable, with which Pusey every now and then smote the 
listening crowd, as with a scourge.’ 

To the large body of churchmen who call Pusey 
‘ Master,’ this volume will be a most welcome memorial 
of their illustrious leader. To all who can think in the 
antique forms of the scholastic theology, these sermons 
will prove a veritable means of grace. And, apart from 
our theological idiosyncracies, all devout minds may be 
helped by the pure passion of this modern Ezekiel, cry- 
ing aloud after the erring and straying sheep. . 





Local English History.* 

SOME OF THESE PAPERS upon many places in England 
and Wales were written originally for publication, and 
others were addresses delivered at various meetings of 
the Archzological Institute. It can be easily ‘ under- 
standed '—to use a verbal coinage of Mr. Freeman’s— 
that such addresses, delivered in the vicinage, must 
needs have had an absorbing interest for audiences 
familiar all their lives with the ancient local names and 
with the ruins of venerable churches, and abbeys, and 
castles, of whose history, perhaps, they had hitherto 
been almost ignorant. 

It is not a reflection upon the intelligence of the aver- 
age Englishman to assume that Mr. Freeman can tell 
him something he did not know before, even of the 
house he lives in, if it be a very old one; for Mr. Free- 
man is an antiquarian as well as an historian, and one 
must be a bold as well as a learned man who shall vent- 
ure to challenge his mastership of all curious and 
minute knowledge of everything pertaining to ancient 
England, or, indeed, to all ancient Europe. It has 
become rather the fashion of late to decry him, some- 
times for his style, sometimes for his methods, and even, 
finally, for his manners, of which last we know nothing 
and care less ; but we have not observed that anybody 
ventures to meddle with his facts. Nor, if internal evi- 
dence goes for anything, is anybody likely to meddle 
with those of this volume. We make no pretension— 
no American can—to such exhaustive knowledge of 
English local history as to pronounce the book abso- 
lutely trustworthy ; but as we know that it must be, for 
the most part, certainly true and valuable, we may be 





* English Towns and Districts. A Series of Addresses and Sketches. By Edward 
A. Freeman. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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pretty confident in relying upon its accuracy where it 
must be accepted upon faith rather than upon knowl- 
edge. Those who read it cannot always have that local 
interest which must have given a peculiar charm to the 
addresses as they were delivered. But we doubt if any 
educated ‘ Britisher’ can read it without gratification 
as well as instruction. And amongst these may be 
counted many Americans who have become by travel, 
as well as through books, somewhat familiar with Eng- 
land—many, for example, who will turn with pleasure 
as well as profit to such papers as those upon Cambridge 
and Oxford and Chester. To our mind Mr. Freeman's 
style is specially lucid, and his enthusiasm, which never 
tires, is catching. It is impossible that a book written 
in that spirit should not be pleasant reading, even when 
the historical detail may be to some persons a little dry. 
But when, as is so often the case in the subjects here 
treated of, there is so much that is in itself picturesque, 
the way in which the story it told’ has a special fitness. 
An American reader, moreover, though he may never 
have trod upon English soil, has as much right to 
remember, as though he were ‘ to the manor born, ’ that 
his part and lot in the past of these old towns and dis- 
tricts was not lost because his immediate ancestors chose 
to leave them behind in seeking a new home beyond the 
sea. He has not forfeited his historical inheritance in 
the castles which they may have heiped to defend, or in 
the churches where they may have worshipped, and the 
book, therefore, is as much for him as though he had 
been born within the shadow of those crumbling walls. 





Minor Notices. 

IN BLUE CLOTH COVERS, lettered in gilt, Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. are issuing a complete, revised edition of Emer- 
son's prose works and poems. The first eight volumes—six 
only have appeared thus far—will contain the collected Essays, 
as their author left them, except for some ‘ revision of the punc- 
tuation, and the correction of obvious mistakes.’ The ninth 
volume will hold the pieces chosen by Mr. Emerson from the 
* Poems’ and ‘ May-Day’ to form the ‘ Selected Poems,’ ‘ with 
the addition of some poems which were not included in that col- 
lection, and some that have remained unpublished.’ ‘In many 
instances,’ says the editor—Mr. J. E. Cabot, Mr. Emerson's lit- 
erary executor—‘ emendations which were pencilled in the mar- 

in by Mr. Emerson, but were not adopted in the ‘‘ Selected 

‘oems,’’ are now introduced, upon the ground that, as they 
seem to have suggested themselves at the time when his powers 
were in their fullest vigor, it may fairly be supposed that he 
would, upon reconsideration, have admitted them.’ The tenth 
and eleventh volumes of the series will be made up of lectures 
hitherto unprinted, together with ‘ Occasional. Addresses’ and 
other prose-writings which have appeared separately or in pe- 
riodicals. The portrait which forms the frontispiece to Vol. I. 
was etched by S. A. Schoff, ‘from a photographic copy of a 
daguerreotype taken in 1847 or 1848, probably in England.’ It 
is not a satisfactory likeness. At least, it will hardly satisfy 
thuse whose notion of the poet’s face has, been- derived from 
other and more striking portraits. Its chiet defect is the lack- 
lustre of the eyes. Apart from this, however, we have seen 
nothing to criticise in the volumes thus far issued. They are of 
convenient size, and printed with great car2 on paper of excel- 
lent quality. Mr. Emerson’s publishers deserve our heartiest 
thanks for the handsome shape in which they are presenting to 
American readers the most valuable contribution to literature 
ever made by an American writer. 





Dr. D. G. BRINTON, of Philadelphia, has republished in pamph- 
let form an interesting paper on ‘ The Folk-Lore of Yucatan,’ 
contributed by himself to 7; he Folk-Lore Journalfor August last. 
* Yucatan,’ says the Doctor, who is an authority on matters re- 
lating to the native race in Central America, ‘ Yucatan presents 


a strange spectacle to the ethnologist.’ By a singular reversal 
of the common process, ‘the native language has ousted the 
Spanish to that extent that whole villages of whites speak Maya 
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only, and the fortunes of war in the last generation have sided 
so much with the native braves that they have regained undis- 
ew possession of by far the larger part of the peninsula,’ The 
octor is right in thinking that the superstitions and folk-lore of 
this peculiar and persistent people merit attention ‘ as throwing 
a side-light on their mental constitution ;’ and he has made a 
little book which the general reader as well as the specialist will 
peruse with pleasure and preserve with care. His apology for 
the incompleteness of this record of modern Maya superstition— 
an incompleteness which no one but himself, perhaps, would be 
conscious of—is, that the Mayas are too reticent to speak of 
these subjects, other than by accident, to the white man, who 
is ‘ quite certain either to ridicule or reprove such confidences.’ 





MIss YONGE’Ss ‘ Stray Pearls ’ (Franklin Square Library) are 
not a collection of ‘ beautiful thoughts, as might be supposed, 
but the pearls of a necklace which appears once or twice in 
the course of a long historical story of the Fronde. To the un- 
constructive mind (and being a critic we have Lord Beacons- 
field’s word for it that we are a disappointed author) two things 
are almost equally wonderful in literary art: the conception of 
such plots as Gaboriau’s, and the working out of such infinite de- 
tail as Miss Yonge’s. Her present story is a little heavy and 
very tedious, and although we respect the immense amount of 
labor implied in its being written at all, we hardly think it re- 
pays the effort of either writing or reading. 





MR. FRANK LEE BENEDICT’S young ladies, in ‘ The Price She 
Paid ’ (Philadelphia : Lippincott), are certainly amusing, some- 
times entertaining, and one of them is almiost clever ; but he 
needs to be reminded that human beings do not exist, all of 
whose conversation, during four months of summer boarding, 
will bear repetition. It would have been better, too, if having 
decided to rely on a funny young lady, he had allowed her to be 
simply funny, instead of wrapping her up in a very silly and very 
hackneyed little mystery. 


PAMPHLET XI. in the Johns Hopkins University Studies ‘in 
Historical and Political Science is a paper on ‘ The Genesis of a 
New England State (Connecticut),’ read last April by Alexander 

ohnston before the Hist. and Pol. Science Association. Mr. 

= eee holds that ‘the charter of Connecticut was the key- 
note of the Revolution ;’ and that ‘ the terms of that charter are 
due, under God, to the free action of the town system trans- 
planted into the perfect liberty of the wilderness.’ 





Miss KATE SANBORN’S Literature Lessons, in the Round 
Table Series (twenty-five numbers), will <—? those students of 
English Literature who wish to get an idea of each author 
through his surroundings, as well as through his works. The 
charts are charged with suggestive names of contemporary 
writers, and hints as to their relations to each other, together 
with bits of criticism. (Osguod.) 

In ‘ AMONG THE LAKES’ we have another of W. O. Stoddard’s 
admirable books for boys. (Scribner.) We think this one of 
the most admirable, because one of the most amusing, the most 
boyish, and the most unobtrusively moral. The boys are good 
boys, though not gc dy—and they are sometimes very, very 
funny. 





The Lounger 


LOOKING OVER the announcements of Macmillan & Co. the 
other day, I saw among their forthcoming publications a vol- 
ume of ‘ Lyrical Recreations,’ by Samuel Ward. There was a 
familiar sound to me in this name, yet at the same time some- 
thing unfamiliar. Could it be that by Samuel Ward was meant 
my old friend, ‘ Uncle Sam?’ I met Mr. Brett, the representa- 
tive of Macmillan & Co. in this country, and asked him if it was 
really ‘Uncle Sam’ Ward who was about to publish a volume 
of poems. He said that it was, but that the book was not alto- 
gether new, some of the ‘ recreations ’ having been published a 
number of years ago by Messrs. Appleton. I immediately went 
down to the Appletons’, and there found a volume of ‘ Lyrical 
Recreations.’ It was the only copy they had, I believe, and 
was published in 1865. It is now entirely out of print, so.that I 
considered myself lucky in getting a copy. 
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THE BOOK IS a curious one from the title-page to the end. It 
bears the names of D. Appleton & Co. and Roberts Bros., and 
is dated New York, London and Boston. The next page shows 
it to have been printed by Trow, and entered according to act of 
Congress by Mr. Ward himself; so it is evidently an author's 
book. The formal dedication is to Henry Hall Ward, ‘ Treas- 
urer of the New York State Society of the Cincinnati, President 
of the New York Club, Familiz Capiti, true gentleman, kinsman 
and friend.’ The preface is addressed to the genial S. L. M. 
Barlow, and nearly every one of the lyrics is dedicated to one or 
another of ‘ Uncle Sam’s’ dear 500 friends. In his preface the 
poet apologizes for having, after his hair has turned gray, 
dropped into poetry. He says that he ‘ took the lyrical fever’ in 
the spring of 1860; and he little dreamed, when Mr. Barlow's 
partiality was ‘commending his early couplets,’ and his ‘ good 
taste criticising their defects, ’ that he should not ‘ be quit of the 
malady until it should have thrown off as many lyrics as the 
appointed years of man.’ 


UNCLE SAM WARD'S character was never better seen than in 
this volume. Having so many dear friends, he could not be sat- 
isfied with dedicating the aa of his book to any one of them, so 
he pacifies all by giving each a poem. The first lyric, ‘ The 
King of the ‘Troubadours, ’ is dedicated to Longfellow. I don’t 
think there is a well-known man who was alive when this book 
was written but is remembered here, and nearly every member 
of the author’s family is complimented in the same manner. Of 
course, there is a poem to William H. Hurlbert, who has been 
out sketching with ‘Uncle Sam. It concludes with the sug- 
gestive lines : 

‘I have finished—saint or sinner, 
Clown complete, or finished spirit 
May this morning’s work inherit ; 
We, meanwhile, will home to dinner!’ 

Any one who knows the dining capabilities of the poet and his 
friend, the late editor of the Wordd, knows what sort of a dinner 
it is that they are about to sit down to. His sister, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, is, of course, one of those to whom Mr. Ward pays 
$ peshem compliment. He places her poetry upon a very high 
plane. 





SINCE THIS BOOK was published, Mr. Ward has written a num- 
ber of little poems, the most of which have appeared from time 
to time in the columns of the World. They are all light and 
graceful, with neatly-turned compliments, and show their author 
to be a master of after-dinner verse. As the book from which I 
have quoted had but a small edition, and was printed some 
eighteen years ago, in its revised and enlarged shape it will be 
virtually new. The new dedication is to Lord Rosebery. 


SPEAKING OF Mr. Ward reminds me of his nephew, Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford. Mr. Brett told me recently that ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ 
and ‘ Dr. Claudius’ together had reached a sale of 50,000 copies, 
which is astonishingly large. Mr. Crawford is an exceedingly 
rapid writer. This seems a gratuitous statement in view of the 
facts ; but he writes more rapidly than would appear even from 
the manner in which he publishes his stories. He has exceed- 
ingly methodical brains, and, before he puts pen to paper, he 
has thought out, not only his plot, but the manner in which he 
is going to frame it; so that when he sits down he writes 
straight on until he has finished his story. He writes a legible, 
bola hand, and there is scarcely an erasure in his manuscript. 
The new novel which he has put into the hands of his publishers 
is said to be in an entirely different style from either of the 
others. It: doesn’t seem to me possible that Mr. Crawford can 
keep this pci up. Four novels in a little over a year is an 
extraordinary feat, and will hardly bear repeating. So far he 
has acquitted himself with success, but I should advise him to 
rest a while before he finishes his fifth novel, on which he is now 
at work. 





MR. J. W. BouTon, who told me that the first four folio Shak- 
speares in the Cooke collection were worth $6000 was their lucky 
purchaser at the Cooke sale for $2900. Mr. Brayton Ives wanted 
the books, but, owing to a false impression as to the hour of the 
sale, he arrived at Clinton Hall just after they had been knocked 
down to Mr. Boutwen. Iam told that he offered the purchaser 
an advance of $750 for them at once. The books were originally 
sold to Mr. Cooke by Mr. Bouton for $4000. 
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I WISH THAT actors would come to some agreement about the 
pronunciation of foreign words in the plays in which they act 
together. At the Fourteenth Street Theatre, one half of the 
characters say Fee-do’ra, one fourth Fa’-do-ra, and the other 
fourth Fed’-ora. The name Ipanoff one half of them call Ip’-an- 
off, and the other half Ip-an‘-off. For Nihilist, Miss Davenport 
invariable says nyolist ; and she proclaims her determination to 
be ov-enged. 





ISEE THAT the Madison Square Theatre has secured the 
services of Mr. R. B. Mantell for three years. Mr. Mantell is 
said to have made a jump from $100 to $500 a week, since his 
first pertormance of Loris Ipanoff. 





THE LADY who wrote ‘ The Story of Ida’ over the nom-de- 
plume of Francesca is known to be a Mrs, Alexander of Boston. 
She is an artist; and Mr. Ruskin, who made the book famous 
by his introduction, is one of her greatest admirers, I hear that 
he has just paid her £ 600 for a painting. 





THE BEST SELLING book this season seems to be ‘ Don’t.’ It 
has already passed through several editions, and the Messrs. 
Appleton are not able to keep it in stock. Mr. Bunce tells me 
that its largest sales are at the hotels. There were 250 copies 
sold at the Windsor Hotel news-stand the first week of its publi- 
cation. 





Notes 


MR. TENNYSON has, usually, strong objections to 'prentice or 
other hands taking his life before he is done with it, but he has 
forborne his veto power in behalf of the pleasant sketch of him 
which Mrs. Ritchie, Thackeray's daughter, contributes to the 
Christmas number of Harper's Magazine. For this he himself 
told her many — about his early life, which she supplements 
with reverent feeling and deft touch, from her own remem- 
brances of the oot poet as a guesteand home-friend long ago 
at her father’s house, and from reminiscences of the few livin 
members of that famous and charming circle which include 
Tennyson, Thackeray, Carlyle, and other great men. One of 
them, Edward Fitzgerald, the translator ot Omar Khayam, and 
friend of friends to Thackeray himself, has died since the article 
was in proof. Mrs. Ritchie’s paper will be richly illustrated 
with views of Tennyson’s birth-place, homes, and places asso- 
ciated with his works, drawn by Alfred Parsons, with portraits, 
including a picture of Mr. Tennyson and the charming heads of 
the Tennyson children painted by G. F. Watts, R.A., which Mr, 
Tennyson permitted to be copied for this purpose, and with 
several unpublished sketches by Thackeray, Frederick Walker, 
and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, whose early sketch of Tennyson 
reading ‘ Maud’ was lent by Mr. Robert Browning. 


The latest announcements of D. Appleton & Co. are ‘ Arius 
the Libyan,’ an idyl of the Primitive Church ; ‘ Fair Words 
about Fair Women’ gathered from the poets by O. B. Bunce ; 
*Cobbett’s English Grammar’ edited by Alfred Ayres ; ‘ Anec- 
dotes of the Civil War’ by Major-General A. D. Townsend, and 
volume four of the Christian Literature Primers, ‘ The Post- 
Nicene Latin Fathers’ by the Rev. George A. Jackson, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish next week the fifth vol- 
ume of the late W. H. Seward’s works—an entirely new book 
called ‘ A Diplomatic History of the War.’ 


~ Miss Kate Greenaway’s latest book will be a by Rout- 
ledge & Sons next week. It is the nursery rhymes of Jane and 
Ann Taylor illustrated in her most charming manner. The 
book should make all children happy, but particularly the chil- 
dren of Mr. Frederick Locker, to whom it is dedicated. 


Mr. Lucien Wolf has written a biography of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, who will enter on his hundredth year on the 24th of Octo- 
ber. The book is to be published at the office of the London 
Fewish World. 


The first page of next week’s issue of Harper's Weekly will be 
a portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore from a painting by Sir G. 
Richmond. 


Signor Salvini has prepared for the Sunday edition of the Fan- 
fulla a series of articles on the Shakspearian characters in which 
he has appeared—Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth and Lear. A 
similar series of articles from his pen has been given to the 
American public in the pages of The Century. 


Messrs. Putnam are making a holiday book of the ‘ Es- 
says of Elia,’ of which they will publish two handsome edi- 
tions one a quarto, printed on linen paper, and limited to 250 
copies. ‘Each will illustrated with etchings by Messrs. R. 
Swain Gifford, James D. Smillie, Frederick S$. C. Church and 
Charles A. Pratt. 

Mr. John Habberton’s ‘ Life of Washington,’ in Henry Holt 
& Co.’s series of American Worthies, will be ready in a few 
days. 

Cassell & Co. are preparing a large folio volume of American 
etchings for the holidays. 

Mr. Swain Gifford has gone to Kansas, to prepare illustrations 
for an article, by Alice Wellington Rollins, on ‘ Ladies’ Day at 
the Ranch,' which is to appear in Harper's Monthly. An arti- 
cle for children, on ranch-life in Kansas, by the same writer, 
will be published in S#. Nicholas. This also will be illustrated 
by Mr. Gifford. 

The Century Co. are about to issue a book containing the 
papers by Rev. Washington Gladden on ‘ The Christian League 
of Connecticut,’ reprinted from Zhe Century Magazine. 

Mr. Gladstone’s translation.of Cowper's hymn is attracting a 

ood deal of notice in Italy. Signor Bonghi praises it very 
highly, and says that the Premier has acquired the ap een | and 
directness which mark the hymns of St. Francis of Assisi. A 
correspondent of Zhe Spectator, alluding to Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement in The Nineteenth Century, to the. effect that hymns, 
in our sense of the word, are almost unknown to the Italian lan- 
guage, calls attention to a small book called ‘ Inni Christiani, ’ 
published anonymously at Turin in 1857, which contains a ver- 
siog by the author, Count Tasca, of this identical hymn—‘ Hark, 
my. Soul !’ 

A new edition of B. J. Lossing’s Life of Philip Schuyler is in 
the press of Henry Holt & Co. The book has been out of print 
for several years. 

Nature for September 20th prints, as No. XXII. in its series 
of Science Worthies, a four-page sketch of the life of Arthur 
Cayley, who, at the age.ot sixty-two, has been elected Presi- 
dent, for the coming year, of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. A fine steel-portrait of the eminent 
mathematician accompanies Mr. George Salmon’s article on 
him. In the same number of Nature appears a two-page con- 
densed abstract of Prof. H. A. Rowland’s plea for pure science 
before the American Association at Minneapolis, two months 
ago. 

‘ Ariel,’ a travesty of Shakspeare’s ‘ Tempest,’ by Mr. Bur- 
nand, the editor of Punch, was produced at the Gaiety Theatre, 
London, on Tuesday night. It is described as a brilliant spec- 
tacle, in which the electric light plays an important part. Cali- 
ban is played by William Elton, late of Wallack’s. 

The Herald's budget of London gossip was full, last Sunday, 
of literary and artistic notes. From it we learn that attacks have 
been published on the late John Payne Collier, the antiquarian. 
Truth, in particular, charges that he was an undoubted literary 
forger. The German novelist, Georg Ebers, is to be honored by 
the opening of an Ebers Gallery in Dresden. It will contain 
nothing but pictures inspired by this author’s works. 

The Academy declares that ‘ two Frenchmen of popular repu- 
tation are to visit America this autumn. M. Bastien Lepage 


will go to paint some portraits at Boston ; and M. Coquelin, ainé, - 


will take with him a company on a tour limited to six weeks. ’ 

‘ Cobwebs of Criticism’ is the title of a new volume by Mr. 
Hall Caine on the contemporary criticism of Byron, Words- 
worth, Southey, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt. 

A novelette of New England life, by Grace D. Litchfield, en- 
titled ‘Only an Incident ;* and a new volume from the pen of 
President Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin, ‘ The 
Words of Christ,’ considered as principles of personal and social 
growth, are announced by G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press a new novel by The 
Duchess, entitled ‘ Rossmoyne.’ 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will bring out before the end of the month 
the third volume of Wm. Shepard’s Literary Life Series, ‘ Pen- 
Pictures of Earlier Victorian Authors,’ which will contain 
sketches, anecdotes, and personal reminiscences of Bulwer, 
Disraeli, Macaulay, Charlotte Bronté, Harriet Martineau, 


Washington Irving and Poe. 
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Forthcoming volumes in the Messrs. Roberts’s ‘ Eminent 
Women’ series are ‘Maria Edgeworth,’ by Miss Zimmern ; 
‘Elizabeth Fry,’ by Mrs. Pitman ; ‘Mdme. Roland,’ by Miss 
Blind ; ‘ Harriet Martineau,’ by Mrs. Fenwick Miller; and 
* The Countess of Albany,’ by Vernon Lee. 

* The Pope’s letter urging the importance of historical studies 
is to be followed, *says The Atheneum, ‘ by several important 
publications. At his desire a volume has been issued at Vienna 
containing 200 documents from the Vatican archives, throwing 
light on the share which the Papacy had in the relief of Vienna 
in 1683. Among the documents are 135 autograph letters of 
Innocent XI., the Emperor Leopold I., King John Sobieski, and 
others ; and 48 despatches which passed between the nuncio at 
Vienna and Warsaw. ’ 

The American—Philadelphia’s political and literary weekly— 
completed its third year with its issue of last Saturday. Of all 
the svete started annually, the number that reaches this age 
is ridiculously small. 

From the twenty-two volumes of the Puritan writer, Thomas 
Manton, Dr. Spurgeon has ‘ culled a collection of figures and 
metaphors rich in thought and fertile in illustration.’ To each 
of Manton’s sayings, the popular preacher has added a remark 
of hisown. The book thus made is issued in Funk & Wag- 
nalls’s Standard Library. 

‘ American Literature in Germany ’ is the title of an article in 
The Continent of October 3d—in the manner of those on 
American literature in Russia and in Italy recently printed in 
these columns, The writer, J. W. Thomas, declares that 
Cooper, Paulding, Longfellow, Irving, Mrs. Stowe, Edward Eg- 
gleston, Poe, Mark Twain and Bret Harte are popular with Ger- 
man readers, while Hawthorne, Whittier and Bryant are almost 
unknown to them. All that Longfellow has written, we are 
told, has been thoroughly naturalized in the Fatherland. The 
many translations of his writings in the public libraries ‘ bear 
witness, with their worn sides and well-thumbed pages, that they 
have seen much service.’ 

The Overland Monthly for October printed the lines of 
Lowell’s ‘Irene,’ beginning with ‘ Hers is a spirit deep, and 
crystal clear,’ and ending with, ‘ Earth’s noblest thing, a 
woman perfected.’ But, by an editorial oversight, the name of 
Annis Montague—which may be remembered as that of a minor 
English opera singer—was signed to the poem. As soon as the 
trick, or accident, was discovered, the editor sent out a card, 
calling attention to the matter, and expressing adequate regret. 


Messrs. Macmillan will publish this autumn a volume of Mis- 
cellaneous Essays by Mr. Henry James, and also a collected | 
edition of his novels and tales. 

A weekly literary journal, Zhe Current, is to be started in 
Chicago, in the winter, by Mr. E. L. Wakeman, a correspondent 
of the Louisville Courier- Fournal. 


Miss Mary Anderson seems to have patched up a peace with 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert. it is reported that she is not only to appear 
in ‘ Galatea,’ but that the witty author of ‘ Pinafore ’ and ‘ The 
Bab Ballads ’ has promised to write a new play for her. 


Ivan Tourguéneff was buried at St. Petersburg on Tuesday. 
The body was received at the railway station by members of the 
clergy and several official personages. After a short prayer, the 
funeral procession, which was composed of various deputations, 
carrying about two hundred wreaths, and followed by the clergy, 
who immediately preceded the coffin, started for the cemetery. 
The coffin was covered with wreaths of flowers. The crowds 
that thronged the streets uncovered their heads as the cortége 
passed. hen the cemetery was reached, Bishop Sergius read 
the offices for the dead and blessed the coffin. After the body 
had been lowered into its last resting place, the Rectors of the 
universities of St. Petersburg and Moscow and various Russian 
authors delivered addresses. Deputations were present from 
all parts of the Empire, including representatives from scientific 
institutions and professors from various academies, universities, 
imperial lyceums, schools and associations. Every branch of 
art, music and literature was represented. Extra police and 
military precautions had been taken to prevent a disturbance. 
Cossacks and gendarmes were stationed at every corner, and 
5000 troops surrounded the cemetery. No disorders are reported 
as having occurred, It is stated at St. Petersburg, that Tour- 
guéneff left behind him memoirs, partly dictated by his mother, 
and partly covering his own life. 
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A number of the best-known physicians of this city have pre- 
pared a series of papers on the subject of medical ethics, which 
Messrs. Putnam publish to-day. : 

A historical work on life-insurance,; describing the various 
stages of its development in England and America, together 
with a review of the Annual Report of Insurance Commissioner 
Tarbox, is about to be published by George W. Warren, the 
Boston merchant and banker, through Cupples, Upham & Co. 

De Portefeuille of September 22 has a two-page paper on ‘A 
Russian La Fontaine '— J. van Krilof (1768-1844). Two of 
Krilof’s fables in verse (some of which have been rendered into 
English) are given here in Dutch. 

‘Our Christmas in a Palace’ is a new story by Edward 
Everett Hale, now in the press of Funk & Wagnalls, in which 
that delightful story-teller will show how the holiday was once 
enjoyed by a party of passengers in a Pullman palace-car, snow- 
bound in the Rocky Mountains. 

A popular Life of Luther, based upon Kostlin’s biography of 
the Reformer, translated by the Rev. G. F. Behringer, of 
Brooklyn, from the German of Prof. Rein, of Eisenach, is an- 
nounced by Funk & Wagnalls. 

San Luis Obispo, Cal., is rejoicing over the birth of a new 
paper, the Poor Richard, a literary, educational and domestic 
journal, to be published monthly. It is a neatly-printed eigh*- 

age periodical, of apparently unexceptionable tone ; and its 
holiday number is to be ‘ the finest paper ever published in San 
Luis Obispo County. ’ 

The Boston Gazette tells a little anecdote of Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, which will bear repeating. The Southern editor had 
just registered his name at a hotel in the Hub, when a stranger 
slapped him on the back, and exclaimed: ‘ Hello Harris, old 
man! Howare you? When did you leave Atlanta?’ ‘ Untle 
Remus’ took the fellow’s measure carefully. Then he said, 
very quietly: ‘My name is not Harris. I’m Charles Francis 
Adams.’ In the twinkling of an eye, the bunko-steerer had 
disappeared. 

The St. Botolph Club, of Boston, held its first Saturday even- 
ing gathering a week ago. 

The Zribune printed last Sunday an interesting batch of let- 
ters, heretofore unpublished, from Charles Dickens to his friend 
Thomas Mitton, together with letters trom Washington Irving, 
Macready, Robert Browning and Tom Hood to Dickens. The 

World ot the same date published what purported to be the Ms, 
of Moore's ‘ Lalla Rookh’ as originally written. We do not 
think this so great a literary find as the Dickens letters. The 
maker of the World discovery has overestimated the value of 
his find. Both the Dickens and the Moore MSS. are the property 
of Mr. Bouton, 

Mr. Edwin Arnold’s new poem, ‘ Indian Idyls,’ will be pub- 
lished on October 15. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s ‘ An American Four-in-Hand in Great 
Britain’ has passed through three editions in England. The 
English seem to like its outspoken comments on their manners 
re customs. 

The next volume in the English Men-of-Letters Series will be 
* Addison, ’ by Mr. W. J. Courthope. 

M. Sardou denies the charge—and the St. Fames's. Gazette 
discredits it—that the play ot * Fédora’ is based upon Adolphe 
Belot’s ‘ Le Drame de la Rue de la Paix. ’ 

Dr. D. H. Wheeler, President of Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa., has received from Mr. Froude a letter acknowledging 
the receipt of ‘ Historical and Other Sketches,’ by James 
Anthony Froude—a book compiled and edited by Dr. Wheeler 
for Funk & Wagnalls’s Standard Library. Mr. Froude’s letter 
is dated The Molt, Salcombe, Kingsbridge, Devonshire, August 
22. In it the distinguished writer assures his correspondent of 
‘ the gratification with which I have seen the image of myself 
which your mirror reflects.’ ‘ For your kind and charitable ac- 
count of my individual self,’ he says, ‘I can only thank you. 
You pass over my innumerable faults, and you graciously make 
the most of such merits as you suppose yourself to find. I thank 
you particularly for what you say of the publication of Carlyle’s 
memoirs. When I complete my account of him I can look con- 
fidently to a verdict in my favor ; but, meanwhile, I have a bad 
time of it. But I will not enter further on a subject which you 


show you fully understand.’ 
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Mr. Irving’s recent tour of the English ‘provinces’ is 
described as having been not so much a business journey as a 
royal progress. 

Harper's Magazine has arranged with Mr. W. D. Howells 
for a number of his pleasant little parlor comedies, similar to 
‘The Parlor Car’ and ‘ The Sleeping Car,’ which last com- 
pensated in some measure for the ase Hr difficulties of readin 
the enormous Harper’s Christmas of last year. The first o: 
these deals with ‘The Register,’ that distinctively American 
device for disseminating heat and private conversation, and has 
a dénouement almost as ingenious as that of Mr. Aldrich's ‘ Mar- 
jorie Daw.’ This will appear in the Christmas Harfer’ s ot this 
year, which is not the mammoth of last year, but simply a 

ecially brilliant December issue of the Magazine. It will be 
illustrated from the clever pencil of Mr. Reinhart, now in Paris, 
and, written in Italy, illustrated in Paris, and printed in America, 
may fairly be called an ‘ International Episode. ’ 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, the London publisher, sends us the fol- 
lowing announcements : (1) ‘ Arminius Vambéry : His Life and 
Adventures,’ written by himself, and. including the story of his 
boyhood’s struggles, a consecutive narrative of his tern 
travels, his interviews with statesmen and diplomatists, and the 
part he has taken in Eastern questions ; the whole brought down 
to the period of ge and embracing much information 
never before published. (2) A two-volume novel, ‘ Gladys 
Fane: A Story of Two Lives,’ by T. Wemyss Reid—editor of 
the Leeds Mercury and author of an interesting monograph on 
Charlotte Bronté,—in which the characters and scenes are drawn 
from actual life. (3) A new work-—‘ Pilgrim Sorrow ’—by the 
Queen of Roumania, better known by her pen-name of Carmen 
Sylva. This is a cycle of prose-poems of a symbolical character. 

he English translation has been intrusted to Miss Helen Zim- 
mern, The volume will have for frontispiece a finely-etched por- 
trait of the authoress, by Lalauze. (4) Professor Gibb has 
translated and edited for Mr. Unwin a new selection from the 
‘Table Talk of Dr. Martin Luther.’ (5) Mr. Robert Young, 
whose work on ‘ Modern Missions’ has reached a third edition, 
has ready for publication by the same house a second series of 
that work, to be issued under the title of ‘ Light in Lands of 
Darkness.’ It will have an introduction by Lord Shaftesbury. 
(6) One of the favorite gift-books of the coming season will be 
Mr. Unwin’s reprint of ‘ Robinson Crusve,’ with twenty draw- 
ings by Kauffman, produced in colors. 


Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography, which was announced in 
THE CRITIC of September 22—a week before its announcement 
in the London papers—is described in advance in The Atheneum 
of September 29. The book will be published in this count 
by Messrs. Harper. It brings Trollope’s life down to 1876, an 
is said to be a very frank record of his literary work and of his 
opinions. ‘ His account of the poverty and misery amid which 
his boyhood and youth were spent will probably be a revelation 
to those who were most intimate with him in a years. His 
troubles when he first joined the Post Office and his subsequent 
success and adventures as a surveyor in Ireland are set down 
without reserve, and it is obvious that incidents in his own life 
were the germs of many of the best stories worked into his 
novels. The main interest of the book is literary. it gives a 
detailed history of every one of Trollope’s novels that had 
appeared before the date at which the BRO ey hg closes,-— 
his negotiations with publishers, the prices his. works com- 
ae and the reasons which, in his opinion, led to their suc- 
cess or failure. It appears that between 1847, when ‘* The 
Macdermots of Ballycluran ’’ was published, and 1879, Trollope 
had received for his books a sum close upon 69,000/, His views 
on fiction and its place in contemporary literature are set forth 
at considerable length in chapters on ‘‘ Novels and the Art of 
Writing Them,” ‘‘ English Novelists of the Present Day, ’’ and 
** Criticism,” He has a good deal to say about politics, and he 
gives a long account of his unfortunate candidature for Beverley 
in 1868, the experiences of which he afterward utilized in 
** Ralph the Heir.’’ A number of anecdotes of himself, public 
— authors, and publishers are scattered throughout the 





*‘ IRELAND IN 1600’ is the subject of an article by Mr. J. Theo- 
dore Bent, in the September Anfiguary. (Bouton.) The 
account is drawn chiefly from the MS. of one Haynes, who wrote 
on the state of the country when the rebellion of 1595 had been - 
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retained many of the customs peculiar to their supposed ances- 
tors—‘ the Scythians in the northern parts, the Spaniards in the 
west, the Gauls in the south, and the Britons in the east.’ He 
is particularly severe upon their religious practices and profes- 
sions. ‘They are generally Papists,’ he says, * yet most igno- 
rant, knowing no ground for what they pratese, but may be rather 
termed atheists and infidels ; they think it quite sufficient if they 
can say their Ave Maria and Paternoster, ’ 





THE LONDON Sfectator accords a hearty welcome to Mr. 
Carnegie’s ‘ American Four-in-Hand in Britain, ’ notwithstand- 
ing the shafts of satire which the author occasionally aims at 
British aristocratic institutions. It also praises Mr. Lodge’s 
‘Daniel Webster.’ ‘ Daniel Webster has, ° says the reviewer, 
* more than any other American politician that was distinguished 
before the Civil War, impressed the British mind as embodying 
the force and representing the grandeur of Democracy in the 
New World.’ And yet fe continues : ‘ Webster strikes one, 
especially in his speeches, as an Englishman rather than an 
American, or, at h prowrnd rather than a Yankee.’ ss 
fresh about him ‘ will, therefore, always be heartily welcome 
on this side of the Atlantic.’ Mr. James B. Gregg, of Colorado 
Springs, corrects the Sfectator’s erroneous impression, or half- 
impression, that ‘ cuss ’ is short for, not ‘ curse,’ but ‘ customer.’ 





‘On BOOK-COLLECTIONS IN ALGERIA’ isthe somewhat catching 
title of the opening article in 7he Bibliographer for September. 
(Bouton.) ‘I have visited libraries in many parts of the world, ’ 
says Mr. Poingdestre Carrel, ‘ but I cannot remember one more 
charmingly situated than the library of Algiers. The building 
is not European : had it been so, it would probably have been 
built with that unsuitableness to climate which is so greata 
characteristic of modern Algerian towns. Before the conquest, 
the building, the date of which is given as 1780, was the property 
of the celebrated Mustapha Pasha, and is, of course, completely 
Moorish in its architecture. It is approached by a narrow lane, 
at the back of the edifice which serves for a cathedral, weli worn 
by the a of the students of the Lycée of the town, and is 
entered by a fine old Moorish agin ... The structure is 
of the usual quadrangular torm, and the court possesses a foun- 
tain surrounded by tropical plants, which diftuses a coolness and 
a sense of repose that make the gallery above a perfect elysium 
for readers, who are able to read half in the open air, with a 
constant blue sky above them.’ The library contains all the 
Arab mss. which were obtained -at the conquest—some 1750 in 
all ; and about 20,000 volumes of modern works. It owes its 
origin to the Governor-General, the Maréchal Comte de Chanzel, 
at whose instance the town made a grant for the purpose of 
creating it, in 1835. 





The Fine Arts 
An Exhibition of Mr. Whistler’s Etchings. 

Asout eighty etchings and dry-points by Mr. Whistler 
were placed on exhibition on Wednesday last in a 
Broadway picture store, under circumstances which call 
for a rebuke to the parties concerned and a warning to 
the public. Cards were sent out stating that Mr. 
Whistler desired the company of the persons addressed 
ata 
Mr. Whistler was on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
in all probability knew nothing of the affair. To give 
it more of a genuine flavor, and to attract the curious, 
it was announced that there would be an ‘ arrangement 
in white and yellow ;’ and, accordingly, a liberal, but 
not a judicious, use has been made by the shopmen of 
white paper and yellow paint in fixing up their exhibi- 
tion room. Such expedients as this may be forgiven in 
the case of a somewhat vain man of talents, anxious to 
sell his wares, and therefore desirous of calling attention 
to them cheaply ; but Mr. Whistler and other artists 
who, like him, are not above advertising themselves in 
strange and original ways, would do well to consider 
that their inventions of this sort, as soon as they are 
successful, will be taken up by the dealers, who alone 
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partially quelled. According to this old writer, the Irish have 


rivate view of his works, when the fact was that 
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will profit by them, while to their inventors will accrue 
only the ridicule and discredit that must follow from 
them. The gullible picture-buyers who can be fooled 
by such means are, perhaps, little deserving of sympa- 
thy ; but they should at least be told that they are doing 
harm to the cause of art and injuring their own taste 
(if they have any) in countenancing such dodges on the 
part of either artist or dealer. 

The etchings themselves are mostly of Venetian sub- 
jects, and of recent date ; that is to say, of questionable 
quality. To be more particular, some of them are bad ; 
a great many are careless and slovenly ; and few are 
good examples of Mr. Whistler’s present manner. The 
great majority are sketches of doorways and bits of 
architectural ornament, very loosely treated, with a 
smudge of ink, to represent water, at the bottom of the 
plate. There are no examples of the artist’s earlier 
and more serious work, which is a matter of complaint, 
since the works which jare shown have been for some 
time in the market. 





Art Notes. 

A MODEL of the Statue of Liberty to be erected on Bedlse’s 
Island, and of the pedestal designed by Mr. Richard M. Hunt, 
was placed on exhibition in the Bryant Building, at Nassau and 
Liberty Streets, last Tuesday afternoon. The pedestal is square 
at the ground and tapers as it rises. In each face is a door 
leading to the central staircase, and near the top a cluster of 
three windows. Up to the water table of the pedestal the stones 
are smooth, and their edges bevelled ; above, they are rough. 
Around the whole solid mass of granite is a band of medallions 
containing the arms of each state. The height of the torch 
which Liberty holds aloft will be 325 feet. At a meeting of the 
Pedestal Fund Loan Exhibition Committee, held on Saturday 
last, the appointment of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith as Director of 
the proposed exhibition at the Academy of Design was reported 
and indorsed. Mr. F. D. Millet—the original Director—is ab- 
sent on a prolonged visit to Europe. 

The price of the art-catalogue of the New England Manufact- 
urers’ and Mechanics’ Institute Fair will be raised to $4, after 
November 1st. A peculiarity of this handsome work is the 
strange mixture in it of essays on art matters by competent and 
incompetent writers. 





Music 
Music Notes. 


Dr. DAMROSCH announces the eleventh season of the Oratorio 
Society and the sixth of the Symphony Society. On November 
22 Mr. F. H. Cowen’s new cantata, ‘St. Ursula, * will be given 
under the leadership of the composer. Mendelssohn's ‘ Wal- 
purgis sl will be given the same evening. On December 
27, Handel’s ‘ Messiah * will be given ; on March 13, Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion ; on April 17, Haydn’s ‘Seasons.’ The con- 
certs of the ca ost Society, at one of which Mr. Cowen’s new 
pe me will be orlormed. are to be heard on Saturday No- 
vember 17, December 8, January 5, February 9, March 8, and 
April 5. The usual afternoon rehearsals will precede these even- 
ing performances. 


Miss Agnes Huntington, a young American contralto who has 
studied for three years in Dresden, and has been heard once or 
twice in that city and in Paris, has been engaged as soloist for 
the opening concert of the Philharmonic Society, to be given on 
November Io. 


During his recent sojourn in Wiesbaden, Johannes Brahms 


completed his third symphony. It will be heard in Berlin this 
winter, under his personal direction. 





The Drama 


THE ACTOR’s ART stands by itself in several particu- 
lars. Its rewards are more palpable, more immediate. 


The applause that is to comfort and sustain him does 
not trickle slowly through the infrequent and delayed 
‘notices of the press ;’ 


nor is it ever administered to 
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him, as it often is to men-of-science, and to men-of-let- 
ters, by foreign nations, and by posterity. On the 
other hand, his art—so moving, so personal, so impres- 
sive—passes like a tale that is told. One moment it is 
a present, engrossing fact; the next, nothing but a 
memory. The actor dies, and his genius, unlike that of 
the poet or the painter, has no visible embodiment. 

And yet there is a sense in which the actor's genius 
does survive, and not merely in the memory of his audi- 
ence (which itself, of course, must disappear in due 
course of mortality), but more really. This is in the imi- 
tation of his juniors and successors ; in other words, in 
the ‘ tradition of the stage.’ This tradition, so strong 
—often so cramping and dangerous as to justify the 
warning which Salvini sounded in his speech of last 
winter—this tradition, what is it but the compliment 
that the stage of to-day pays to the masters of yester- 
day ?—what is it but the survival in the present of the 
art of the past ? 

Yes ; tradition is dangerous in acting as in every art ; 
but it has its uses. We already see on the American 
stage the imitation of Jefferson, which will gradually 
pass into a tradition. But while American actors are 
copying the mannerisms of Jefferson, do they understand 
what is finest, what is most to be admired, studied and 
imitated, in this unapproachable artist? Jefferson him- 
self doubletless derives something of value from other 
members of his remarkable family, and from older 
actors, But what he has that is unique is his own 
peculiar organization : a style of acting we have seen in 
no other master in our day, which, while technically 
accomplished to the slightest details, is tinctured with a 
quality which we can only define by calling it spiritual. 
Even ‘low comedy,’ in Jefferson’s hands, has a flower 
of refinement,—a subtlety, a beauty, that ends in some- 
thing that may be almost called spirituality. Jefferson 
is gradually withdrawing his Rip Van Winkle from the 
stage; in a few years he will shorten annually his 
labors ; the time will come when his exquisite persona- 
tions will be only, as we have said, a memory and a tra- 
dition. As it is to-day, we know of no American actor 
who is even in the line of his genius—unless possibly it 
may be oneof hisownsons. Every representation given 
by him in these years is therefore doubly valuable, both 
as an experience and as an opportunity. 

A generation has grown up since Mr. Jefferson's Caleb 
Plummer (‘ The Cricket on the Hearth ’) was to be seen 
on the New York stage ; but the fame of that character- 
ization—not altogether eclipsed by the still greater lus- 
tre of his inimitable Rip Van Winkle, filled the Union 
Square Theatre on Monday night last with an enthusias- 
tic audience. Every one there must have felt that not 
to have seen Mr. Jefferson in this character for so many 
years has been a positive loss. The play does not 
bring out the whole range of his faculties to the same 
extent as does ‘ Rip Van Winkle, ’ but Caleb Plummer, in 
his hands, is a most touching, humorous, human, and 
memorable figure. There is doubtless a slight touch of 
Rip in the old toy-maker, but not enough:to be con- 
demned. To criticise such acting, in the sense of point- 
ing out errors as well as beauties, is well-nigh impossi- 
ble ; for the art seems to us actually without blemish. 
As to the personation—whether or not the character is 
accepted as entirely that of Dickens, at any rate it is 
entirely consistent with itself. The only scene in ‘ Rip 


Van Winkle’ which has always appeared to us short of 
artistic perfection is the recognition between the old 
man and his daughter—and this only fails to satisfy in 
its culmination, 


The recognition scene in ‘ The Cricket 
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on the Hearth’ is the finest thing of the kind we have 
ever witnessed. There is no moment, in any pieca that 
we have seen Jefferson play, quite so powerful in its way 
as this. It is the very height and finish of art,—the 
blindfolding, the recognition first of the voice, then of 
the face, then the turning away in panic terror,—this 
last is the final touch of genius, It is the height of art, 
because here intellect and passion meet ; the judgment 
consents that the heart should be moved. 

Mr. Jefferson has been seen here more lately in ‘ Lend 
me Five Shillings.’ This screaming farce (which is 
given after ‘The Cricket”) shows the versatility of the 
actor. Never was such intolerable nonsense made so 
completely delightful, except by such great comedians 
as the elder Coquelin and Jefferson himself. But, as 
said before, there is a quality in Jefférson’s lightest 
comedy, more ethereal than that of any living actor with 
whom we happen to be acquainted. 





Wuat drew a large audience to the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre on Monday — was Mr. Charles Coghlan, 
not Bulwer’s play. ‘Money’ may have been eg oe 
to the requirements of a past generation, but its false 
sentiment, its dreary platitudes, set us yawning, rather 
than applauding, to-day. The eccentric young student, 
who clothes himself in black, and struts about reading 
bits from Cowper, is a person with whom we have no 
sympathy. We feel like saying, ‘Go West, young man ; 
throw aside your book, break way from the humiliating 
ties that bind you to this baronet’s household, take an 
axe or a spade, and strike out into the woods and fields, 
where you may earn your bread by manly toil. A little 
fresh air will do you good, and you will be a much more 
useful member of society asa hewer of wood or a tiller 
of the soil, than as a sentimentalist, posing in drawing- 
rooms, ’ 

The whole tone of ‘ Money ’ is old-fashioned ; but the 
fashion is not of the period that we admire to-day. It 
is an ugly old-fashion,—for there is an ugly old-fashion 
in stage literature as well as in household furniture, 
Such a man as Alfred Evelyn would be called a bore, 
or a crank, or both, in real life, but on the stage he 
always calls forth a certain amount of admiration for 
his misguided earnestness. We like to see the rich get 
a good setting-down—in a play; and we are always 
ready to extend a hand to the poor—on the stage. It 
gives us a feeling of having done our duty by our 
fellows, when we applaud the actor who points the 
stage-finger of scorn at the ‘bloated bondholder’ of 
fiction. 

Alfred Evelyn is one of Mr. Coghlan’s favorite parts, 
and the one in which he made his first appearance in 
this city. He has not improved in his art since then, 
He has changed some of his mannerisms, and increased 
their number. He has dropped the ‘suppressed pas- 
sion ’ for which his acting was once conspicuous, and is 
now passion’s slave, He flings himself about, shakes 
his head, tosses his arms, twists his legs, scowls, grins, 
shouts, speaks so fast in moments of excitement that he 
cannot be understood, and acts like any one rather than 
the Charles Coghlan who left us four years 
reserved, refined, scholarly actor, of the French school. 

Miss Florence Gerard, who is the leading lady of Mr. 
Stetson’s excellent stock company, is a lady-like, agree- 
able actress, without force, but not without personal 
attractions. The play was well acted throughout, with 
the one exception of the scene between Graves and Lady 
Franklin, in the third act. Miss Emily Jordan made 
this exceedingly vulgar. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO. 


PUBLISH 


Mrs. Alexander's New Novel, 


THE EXECUTOR. 


x6mo, Leisure Hour ae dl Leisure Moment Series, 


SYMONDS'S ITALIAN BY-WAYS. 


By Joun ADDINGTON Symonps, author of “‘ Renais- 
sance in Italy.” 12mo, $1. 75+ 
“ Perhaps we shall best 


Mr. Symonds’s latest 
sketches by saying that we 


ve never been so conscious 


of a keen = follow in a escent y era as 
while turning ove t of * jan By- 
ways.’ ’—Pall Mall Gazette. — . 


MRS. MILLERS IN THE KITCHEN. 


— E. jor Ea Mituer. uare 8vo, $2. Being a 
™ edition of this A, popular and senothenl Cook- 





G. P. PUTNAM’SS. SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
Have Now Reavy: 
Prose Masterpieces from Modern 
ee said ioe Essayists. 
prising men essays from Irving, Leigh 
Huni a De Qu gees md ag rae Ss ney ‘Smith, 
Morle n 
ley, Ruskin, Lo Cowell “Cary Carlyle Macaula ps, Kings 
Freeman, Newman, Leslie Stephen. These 
essa =< (com shots with reference to presenting 
spulnaes of the method of thou; ught and the literary 
le of their several writers, and also for the purpose 
putting intofconvenient shape for direct — 
the nr ay ster such writers to similar subj 


vols., 16mo, tt box, 
iis etek, eek Sak tee tre 3-75: 


The Secret Service of the Confederate 


States in Europe. 
Or, How the Confederate Cruisers were Equipped. By 
D. Bullock, Naval Representative g Europe 
ederate States. 2 volumes, 8vo, $5. 


The History of French Literature. 
By Henri Van Laun. 3 vols. in one. Octavo, beauti- 
fully printed and bound in extra cloth, $3.50. 
“It is full of keenest interest for every who 
or wishes to learn anythin; of French literature, 
pacts Babe French literary history po fe phy; scarcely 
ony book. of recent origin, aedeoth, tn etre: fitted th th an 
to win general f. S favor with all classes of persons.” — 
N.Y. Bening Post. 


*,* Putna tal ad fail list 
PN St mpél pardayes~ or Paglelgualealalmia 


New Catalogue of Old and New 
Books (No. 68), 

thewway Booka — soar every Grane of Litratuey a 

DAVID G. FRANCIS Dealer in New and Old Books, 
17 Astor Place, New York. 


Shakespei Carona 


agen «Bi new —_ + Ae ag ooo 
ubse’ 

thon, $1300 ry 3 15c. “roxanp BOOTr 

= le. ish Reviews and 

Blackwood’s Tinckwood's Mavasine, 41 Barclay St., New York. 


The Critic 


“* The best literary and critical journal in 
America.”—NeEw YORK FREEMAN’S JOURNAL, 

“* The best purely literary paper ever published 
in America.”"—NEwW YORK KNICKERBOCKER. 

“< The worthiest journal of criticism in the 
couniry.’’—LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL. 

** At the head of the critical journals of the 

,"——LEWISTON (Me.) GAZETTE. 

** At the head of the critical journals of this 
country.”—Boston Post. 

“ The best literary journal of this country.” 


—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 














lee-Pack and Tundra 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SEARCH 
FOR THE “ JEANNETTE,” 
AND A SLEDGE-JOURNEY 
THROUGH SIBERIA. By 
W. H. GILper, correspondent of 
The New York Herald, with the 
Rodgers Search Expedition, author 
of ‘*Schwatka’s Search.” 1 vol., 
8vo, maps and illustrations. $4. 


“* Tce-Pack and Tundra’ must always take 
a high place in the literature of Arctic explo- 
ration. The author has accomplished a feat 
which few men would have cared to under- 
take and perhaps fewer still could have 
carried to a successful termination, and he 
has drawn a picture of Arctic adventure 
which for vivid realism and graphic descrip- 
tion is ona par with the most thrilling records 
of Northern travel. The illustrations are 
also full of interest, and the author’s route 
is clearly shown on amap. An index is the 
only thing wanting to complete one of the best 
books of the season.”—London Atheneum. 


“This is one of the narratives that might 
move a stoic to tears. ... Mr. Gilder is 
very quick, observant, energetic, and not de- 
void of humor. . . . Mr. Gilder writes like 
a manly, intrepid, and good-humored travel- 
ler; he does not force the note in what he 
has to say about the tragedy of the Jeannette, 
and his book is a welcome addition to the 
sombre literature of Polar travel.”—London 
Saturday Review. 


“* Books of travel jostle one another so 
closely nowadays that it is difficult for any 
one of them to gain the special distinction 
they would have attained a few years since ; 
but the other travellers’ tales of the present 
season will have to be very thrilling indeed 
if they mean to supass Mr. Gilder’s in in- 
cident and interest.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“C’est une histoire pleine d’intérét, écrite 
sans ostentation, méme dans les récits des 
aventures les plus périleuses. Les dessins 
de l’auteur, reproduits dans le texte, ont le 
charme de l’inédit.”—Ze Livre (Paris). 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of 
brice, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, 





‘“‘Essays from 
The Critic.” 





. Thoreau’s Wildness—Yohn Burroughs. 
II. William Blake, Poet and Painter—Z. C. Sted- 
man. 


III. Death of Carlyle—Walt Whitman. 
IV. Death of Longfellow—Walt Whitman. 
V. George Eliot and the Novel—Zdward Eggleston. 
VI. Francis Hodgson Burnett—R. H. Stoddard. 
VIL. Thoreau’s Unpublished Poetry—/. B. Sandorn. 
VIII. Emerson and the Superlative—Yohn Burroughs. 
IX. A Company of Spring Poets—Zdith M. Thomas. 
X. Nature in Literature—Yohn Burroughs. 
XI. Austin Dobson—Z, W. Gosse. 
XII. Alphonse Daudet—P. M. Potter. 
XIII. The Boston Culture—¥. H. Morse. 
XIV. a Late Sidney Lanier—Z. C. Stedman. 
XV. - Society and Endymion—Fulia Ward 


XVI. Historical Criticism of Christ—H. W. Bellows. 
XVII. Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, 





LE LIVRE (Paris) says: ‘‘ Un charmant 
volume, publié par James Osgood & Co., 
est une collection d’essais de littérature et 
de critique parus dans cette excellente revue, 
THE Critic. L/’article du journaliste etant 
une parole écrite qui passe, ils ont bien fait 
de donner une forme durable a ces articles 
d’un jour. John Burroughs, Edmund C. 
Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, E. W. Gosse, ont 
signé de jolies pages; cefit été dommage 
de ne pas les conserver. A signaler, dans 
ce volume, une étude sur Alphonse Daudet, 
par P. M. Potter.” 

HARPER’S MONTHLY says: ‘‘ The greater 
number of these selections will compare 
favorably, for grace and freedom of style, 
with the best work of the best modern 
critics and essayists, and several of them ex- 
hibit a subtlety and delicacy, combined with 
a quiet gravity and vigor of thought, such as 
is exhibited in few contributions to current 
literature.” 

THE BOSTON BUDGET says: ‘‘ Invariably 
clever, keen in insight, and gentle and re- 
fined in spirit ; the work of men who have 
little leisure, much cultivation, and the de- 
sire to be both just and generous,” 

NOTES AND QUERIES says; “It is not 
often that a literary journal in the first year 
of its existence can produce a volume of 
essays so well worthy of permanence as 
those which are here reprinted,” 

THE BUFFALO COURIER says; ‘A pub- 
lished volume of Essays from Zhe Critic 
testifies to the literary ability of which that 
periodical has quickly become the rallying- 
point and mouth-piece.” 

THE BOSTON GAZETTE says : ‘‘ These pa- 
pers are brief ones, but they are from the 
pens of sume of the finest of American 
writers.” 

THE LONDON ACADEMY says; ‘‘A vol- 
ume which says a great deal for the literary 


‘ quality of THe Critic.” 


THE BOSTON POST says; “The contents 
of this volume represent the best of current 
critical thought,” 





One vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Orders may be sent to Tue Critic, 80 Za- 
Sayette Place, New York ; or to the publishers 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








